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Facts And Fancies 
About Florida Freezes 


Superstitions about weather are 
prevalent in all parts of the world; 
especially in Florida where the 
weather plays such a leading role 
in the subtropical horticulture. Frosts 
and freezes occupy, because of their 
importance, a prominent position in 
weather lore. Not all of these local 
superstitions are entirely wrong but 
sometimes the truth is badly mis- 
treated. In many of these local 
weather beliefs there is just about 
enough truth in them to make them 
misleading. Especially common is the 
belief that all Florida freezes are 
different and never happens the same 
way twice. Common, too, is the be- 
lief that Florida freezes are much 
different than the freezes occurring 
in California and Texas. Also that 
when it does freeze in Florida the 
conditions are so severe that noth- 
ing can be done to lessen the dam- 
age. 

As a matter of fact, all Florida 
freezes are alike in their general as- 
pects and the detailed mechanism of 
the freeze is so closely the same in 
all cases that there certainly can be 
no logical reason for believing they 
are all different. Freezes in Florida 
are the same as they are in Texas 
or California or elsewhere since the 
physical laws that govern the forma- 
tion of frost are universal and apply 
in all places irrespective of geogra- 
phical location or topography. As 
to the freezes being so severe that 
nothing can be done about them is 
largely a matter of how one goes 
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about applying the available meas- 
ures of protection. Certainly in this 
last freeze there were many who 
were successful and this freeze was 
one of the worst in Florida’s his- 
tory. To be strictly truthful, it also 
should be pointed out that there were 
those whose feeple efforts at frost 
protection met with but small suc- 
cess. The fault in these cases was 
with the individual and not because 
frost protection was physically im- 
possible. 


My previous remarks have been 
by way of introduction to the idea 
that it will be both profitable and 
interesting to examine in particular 
one of these severe freezes. We have 
just experienced here in Florida a 
freeze that will take its place in his- 
tory right next to the notorious 1895 
freeze by reason of the severe low 
temperatures experienced. The 1940 
freeze was but one of many that have 
visited Florida since the fifty-three 
year reign of the Florida Horticul- 
tural Society and but one of the many 
that will visit Florida during the next 
fifty-three years for the reason that 
such freezes are a part of the es- 
tablished climate of Florida and this 
climate has shown no _ appreciable 
change within memory of mankind. 

All of Florida’s freezes originate 
in the Arctic regions. The air mass 
overlying this region in winter un- 
dergoes large scale chilling through 
contact with the radiationally cooled, 
snow covered, Polar region during 
the long Arctic night, As this mass 
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becomes progressively colder and the 
chilling extends to greater and great- 
er heights, the volume of dense cold 
air becomes so large that it soon ex- 
erts noticeably high pressure on the 
ground surface it covers. The long- 
er the air mass stays in the far 
North, the colder it becomes and the 
greater becomes the barometric pres- 
sure on the surface. This process 
hardly can go on forever in the free 
atmosphere, especially since in the 
tropics the air masses are being con- 
ditioned in the environment of warm 
marine water surfaces where the ad- 
dition of heat and moisture results 
through dynamic convective balanc- 
ing, in lower barometric pressure. 
The pressure differences between 
the Arctic and tropical air masses 
soon result in pressure gradients 
strong enough to cause air flow. The 
warm moist tropical air flows toward 
the poles and the cold dry Arctic 
air flows toward the equator. The 
weather map now shows large scale 
transport of radically different air 
masses and the weather is on the 
move. 

These tongues of warm moist tro- 
pical air pushing northward into the 
Polar zones with the return of coun- 
ter-currents of cold dry Arctic air 
flowing into tropical latitude are 
rather commonplace features on win- 
ter weather maps. The cycle of gen- 
eration of differing thermodynamical 
characteristics in large air masses 
and the resultant swing to equaliza- 

(Continued on page 12) 












































Six 
SEASONAL CHANGES IN 


THE PRINCIPAL VARIETIES 
OF FLORIDA ORANGES 





(Continued from page 3) 


technique of analyses of individual 
fruits permitted statistical treatment 
of each sample. The findings showed 
that the samples had a normal curve 
of distribution, and that the varia- 
tion among the fruits within samples 
was small. This low variability with- 
in samples was constant and small 
for the chemical constituents of to- 
tal solids and total acidity. The 
samples, therefore, were considered 
adequate to obtain the desired rela- 
tive accuracy. It was also possible 
from these data to determine the 
percentage of oranges in each sam- 
ple which passed or failed to pass 
the 8 to 1 solids-acid ratio. 


In addition to the “key plots” 
from which systematic collections 
were made, several state-wide sur- 
veys were conducted during 1936-38 
when different varieties of oranges 
of known history, rootstocks, age of 
trees, etc., were obtained and analy- 
zed. The findings were in close agree- 
ment with the results obtained from 
the key plots, indicating that the lat- 
ter were representative. 

The juice of individual oranges to 
be tested was extracted by a pres- 
sure extractor. Total acid was de- 
termined by the titration of orange 
juice with standard NaOH solution, 
using phenolphthalin as an indicator, 
the results being calculated as citric 
(anhydrous) acid. Total water-solu- 
ble solids were determined by an 
Abbe (Bausch and Lomb) refracto- 
meter and temperature corrections 
made on the readings thus obtained. 


Results 

Since space does not permit a 
complete presentation of data in this 
report it is deemed advisable to sum- 
marize some of the findings of par- 
ticular interest to members of this 
society. 

The greatest increase in the weight 
and diameter of oranges was during 
the period of development prior to 
the attainment of prime eating quali- 
ty, while less rapid and irregular in- 
crease occurred during later stages 
of ripening. Both Parson Brown and 
Valencia oranges were greater in 
weight and diameter when grown on 
rough lemon than when grown on 
sour orange rootstock. 

The fruit within each sample was 
fairly uniform in the color of the 
rind. The extent to which early and 
midseason oranges degreened de- 
pended on the variety and length of 
time the fruit remained on the tree. 
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Ripe Boone’s Early and Homosassa 
had paler rind than ripe Parson 
Brown, Pineapple, Conner’s Seedless, 
Seedlings or Jaffa oranges. There 
was no significant amount of re- 
greening in early and midseason or- 
anges although the investigation was 
extended long beyond the time the 
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fruit was in prime condition and long 
after the flush of spring growth had 
begun. 

Valencia oranges had a deeper or- 
ange-colored rind when grown on 
sour orange than when grown on 
Cleopatra, sweet orange, grapefruit 
or rough lemon rootstocks. During 


Table 3. Seasonal Changes in Physical and Chemical Constituents of Early 
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Oranges. 
Parson Brown Oranges Grown on Sour Orange Rootstock 
1 
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% % % 
8/31-9/1 Ricey V. Acid 1.98 9.28 4.69 96 
9/13 -9/16 Ricey V. Acid 1.55 9.30 6.00 84 
9/24 .9/30 Ricey V. Acid 1.36 9.93 7.30 60 
10/7 -10/14 Coarse Tart .96 9.33 9.72 12 
10/21 - 10/28 Coarse Tart 87 9.50 10.92 8 
11/4-11/11 Normal Tart 87 10.07 11.57 4 
11/13 - 11/19 Normal P. Tart -78 10.60 13.59 0 
12/3 - 12/10 Normal P. Tart 73 11.04 15.12 0 
12/28 -1/6 Normal P. Tart -74 11.56 15.62 0 
1/13 -1/19 Normal P. Tart .55 11.638 21.15 0 
2/10 Normal Sweet 52 12.49 24.02 0 
3/13 - 3/16 S. Dry Sweet .49 13.41 27.87 0 
Parson Brown Oranges Grown on Rough Lemon Rootstock 
8/31-9/1 Ricey V. Acid 1.65 8.02 4.86 92 
9/13 -9/16 Ricey V. Acid 1.58 8.14 5.15 92 
9/24 - 9/30 Ricey Tart 1.06 8.20 7.74 56 
10/7 - 10/14 Coarse Tart 92 8.38 9.11 16 
10/21 - 10/28 Coarse Tart 81 8.21 10.14 12 
11/4-11/11 Normal Tart -69 8.52 12.35 0 
11/13 -11/19 Normal Tart .63 8.85 14.05 0 
12/3 - 12/10 Normal P. Tart -61 9.40 15.41 0 
12/28 -1/6 Normal P. Tart .57 9.14 16.04 0 
1/13 -1/19 Normal P. Tart .48 9.42 19.63 0 
2/10 Normal Sweet .45 10.07 22.38 0 
3/13 - 3/16 S. Dry Insipid .40 9.67 24.18 0 
Table 4. Seasonal Changes in Physical and Chemical Constituents of Early 
Oranges. 
Hamlin Oranges Grown on Rough Lemon Rvotstock 
8/81-9/1 Ricey V. Acid 1.50 8.09 5.39 96 
9/13 -9/16 Ricey Acid 1.16 8.14 7.02 7 
9/24 -9/30 Ricey Tart .96 8.13 8.47 36 
10/7-10/14 Ricey Tart .96 8.02 8.35 36 
10/21 - 10/28 Ricey Tart -76 8.47 11.14 0 
11/4-11/11 Coarse Tart 72 8.58 11.92 0 
11/13 -11/19 Coarse Tart -76 8.79 11.57 0 
12/3 - 12/10 Coarse P. Tart 73 8.84 12.11 0 
12/28 -1/6 Coarse P. Tart -66 8.82 13.36 0 
1/13 -1/19 Coarse P. Tart .58 8.95 15.43 0 
2/10 Coarse P. Tart 58 9.381 16.05 0 
3/13 - 3/16 S. Dry Sweet -57 9.55 16.75 0 
Sixteen to One Oranges Grown on Rough Lemon Rootrstock 
8/31-9/1 Ricey Acid 1.07 7.83 7.82 44 
9/13 - 9/16 Ricey Tart -86 8.06 9.37 16 
9/24-9/30 Coarse Tart -68 8.86 12.29 16 
10/7-10/14 Coarse Tart -56 7.69 13.73 8 
10/21 - 10/28 Coarse Sweet 41 7.77 18.95 0 
11/4-11/11 Normal Sweet 44 7.83 17.80 0 
11/13 -11/19 Normal Sweet 45 7.63 16.96 0 
12/3 -12/10 Normal Sweet .33 7.53 22.82 0 
12/28 -1/6 S. Dry Sweet 27 6.97 25.81 0 


S. Dry — Slightly Dry 
V. Acid — Very Acid 
P. Tart — Pleasantly Tart 


——— 
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the commercial shipping season, 
Valencia oranges grown on sour or- 
ange rootstock regreened but slight- 
ly; however, when grown on rough 
lemon rootstock on light sandy soils 
they showed more regreening, espec- 
ially from April and throughout the 
remainder of the shipping season. 
Late in the season, Valencia oranges 
showed a small amount of regreen- 
ing, which occurred mostly around 
the stem-end and was more pron- 
ounced when they were grown on 
rough lemon rootstock. 

The thickness of the rind of all 
varieties of oranges tested ranged 
between 3 and 5 millimeters and av- 
eraged about 4 millimeters. There 
was little or no change in the thick- 
ness of the rind of most of the varie- 
ties with the ripening of the fruit. 
Valencia oranges had slightly thin- 
ner rind when grown on Merritt Is- 
land than when grown in Central 
Florida. 

In tables 1 and 2 it will be noted 
that all of the oranges tested were 
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always fairly high in juice. The most 
juice was found when the fruit was 
in “prime condition,” and high juice 
content per box was correlated with 
smaller sized fruit. 

On a fresh weight basis Parson 
Brown oranges grown on sour orange 
rootstock contained more juice than 
fruit of the same variety grown on 
rough lemon rootstock. 

Slightly higher quantities of juice 
were found in Conner’s_ Seedless, 
Jaffa, and Seedlings than were found 
in the other midseason varieties 
studied, Homosassa and Pineapple, 
or in the earlier varieties of oranges. 

Valencias from Merritt Island con- 
tained more juice than the same 
varieties from Central Florida grown 
on the same kind of rootstocks. Val- 
encia oranges grown on sour orange 
and sweet orange, grapefruit and 
Cleopatra rootstocks had more juice 
than when grown on rough lemon 
rootstock, especially in the case of 
young trees. 

Some of the more important con- 





Table 5. Seasonal Changes in Physical and Chemical Constituents of Mid- 


season Oranges. 


Seedling Oranges 
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8/31 -9/1 
9/18 -9/16 Ricey V. Acid 2.33 9.34 4.01 100 
10/7 - 10/14 Coarse V. Acid 2.13 9.88 4.64 96 
10/21 - 10/28 Coarse V. Acid 1.82 9.80 5.38 100 
11/4-11/11 Coarse V. Acid 1.72 10.54 6.13 100 
11/13 - 11/19 Coarse V. Acid 1.59 10.85 6.82 92 
11/22-11/26 Normal V. Acid 1.73 11.25 6.50 92 
12/3 - 12/10 
12/16 - 12/26 Normal Tart 1.32 12.15 9.20 8 
12/28 -1/6 Normal Tart 1.33 12.16 9.14 0 
1/13 - 1/19 Normal Tart 1.39 12.81 9.22 0 
2/10 Normal Tart 1.24 13.75 11.09 0 
3/1-3/7 Normal P. Tart 1.21 14.07 11.63 0 
3/13 - 3/16 
V. Acid — Very Acid 
P. Tart — Pleasantly Tart 
Pineapple Oranges Grown on Rough Lemon Rootstock 
8/31-9/1 Ricey V. Acid 1.72 7.97 4.63 100 
9/13 -9/16 Ricey V. Acid 1.46 7.57 5.18 100 
10/7 - 10/14 Ricey Acid 1.16 7.71 6.65 96 
10/21 - 10/28 Coarse Acid 1.06 8.33 7.86 44 
11/4-11/11 Coarse Tart .96 9.19 9.57 4 
11/13 - 11/19 Coarse Tart 93 9.64 10.37 0 
11/22 - 11/26 
12/3 - 12/10 Coarse Tart 91 10.27 11.29 0 
12/16 - 12/26 
12/28 -1/6 Normal P. Tart .87 10.67 12.26 0 
1/18 -1/19 Normal P. Tart -74 10.74 14.51 0 
2/10 Normal P. Tart one 11.02 14.31 0 
3/1 -3/7 
3/18 - 3/16 Normal P. Tart ee 12.00 15.58 0 


V. Acid — Very Acid 
P. Tart — Pleasantly Tart 
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stituents affecting the flavor of or- 
ange juice are: degree of acidity, 
percentage of sugar, proportion of 
acidity to sugar, and aroma. Few 
people, if any, want immature fruit 
of relatively high acidity or insipid 
fruit of low acidity or fruit of low 
acidity and low total solids. 

The juice of Sixteen to One or- 
anges did not attain high quality be- 
cause of low acidity and solids. The 
juice of Seedling oranges had high 
acidity and high solids and attained 
very high quality when the fruit was 
left on the tree for a_ sufficient 
length of time. Rootstocks upon 
which Parson Brown and Valencia 
oranges were grown influenced the 
quality of the juice. Higher quality 
resulted when the fruit was grown 
on sour orange than when it was 
grown on rough lemon rootstock. 

Data on the ascorbic acid or vita- 
min C content of Florida oranges 
were presented at the Florida State 
Horticultural Society meetings in~ 
1939. It was pointed out at that 
time that no correlation was found 
between the ascorbic acid content 
of orange juice and its quality as 
judged by taste. However, oranges 
picked from outside branches which 
were well exposed to sunlight con- 
tained significantly more ascorbic 
acid than inside shaded fruit. 


A gradual decrease in total acid- 
ity with the ripening of the fruit 
characterized all the varieties stud- 
ied. However, acidity decreased most 
rapidly early in the season when the 
fruit was less mature than it did 
later. Details are shown in tables 3 
to 6. 

Of the early varieties, Parson 
Brown on sour orange and Hamlin 
on rough lemon rootstocks averaged 
highest in total acidity and Sixteen 
to One was lowest. 

Rootstocks were found to influ- 
ence the acid content of Parson 
Brown and Valencia oranges, in that 
the fruit contained higher acidity 
when grown on sour orange than on 
rough lemon rootstock. 

Midseason varieties of oranges 
contained larger percentages of to- 
tal acid than were found in early 
oranges. Most midseason oranges 
when ripe averaged about 1.00 per 
cent, whereas, early oranges when 
ripe ranged between about .65 to 
.80 per cent. 

Total solids generally increased as 
the fruit developed and ripened on 
the tree as shown in tables 3 to 6, 
except in overripe fruit sampled 
very late in the shipping season in 
which a decline in solids was noted. 

Rootstocks were found to have a 


(Continued on page 10) 
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A COMMUNITY LIABILITY 


The following from “Texas Farming and 
Citriculture’”’ expresses a thought which for 
years this publication has been trying to put 
over, but does it in words more aptly chosen 
than we have been able to produce. It has our 
hearty approval and endorsement. Here it is: 


“We are trying to accept philosophically the 
passing from the American farm scene of a fig- 
ure who for many years occupied a prominent 
place in the foreground. He was often a pic- 
turesque character, the life of the group 
around the village grocer’s stove in the win- 
ter. He had his own opinions and expressed 
them with vigor. He took a firm stand against 
new-fangled ways of farming. He let every- 
body know that he was not to be hoodwinked 
by anything white-collared young fellows out 
of colleges might try to tell him about raising 
and marketing crops. 

“‘We refer to the rugged individualist on the 
farm. He had a savor of the good earth, but 
unfortunately he failed to realize that farmers, 
like all other human beings with common in- 
terests, can do much better for themselves and 
their communities if they work in company in- 
stead of going it alone for certain ends such as 
fair prices for their products. We had consid- 
erable respect for the native independence of 
the rugged individualist, but came to feel, as 
economic conditions changed, that if we all 
tried to be rugged individualists, we were in 
danger of becomng ragged individualists. 

“So those of us who concentrated upon the 
best way to keep our shirts intact became co- 
operators and watched more in sorrow than 
in anger our rugged friend as he came to town 
from a farm that no longer paid. However, his 
passing did not cause us overwhelming grief 
because he and some others like him were in- 
terfering with cooperative marketing and 
hence were proving to be a community liabil- 
ity.” 


And this brings up a thought that is just 
now engaging the minds of Florida citrus grow- 
ers — a better system of marketing which will 
assure the grower a reasonable profit on his 
investment and labor. One plan contemplates 
the organization of a huge co-operative mar- 
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keting agency, controlling the bulk of Flor- 
ida’s citrus production, with power to control 
volume and through such control to maintain 
a stable price. This plan is sponsored by the 
Florida Citrus Growers Incorporated and en- 
dorsed by several other groups. 


Another plan, or possibly the logical expan- 
sion of the above plan, contemplates the sale 
of all citrus fruits on an F. O. B. Florida basis. 
A number of growers, through contributions 
to the ‘Growers’ Own Page”’ in this magazine, 
have endorsed this plan. One such endorsement 
appears in this issue. There seems to be a grow- 
ing sentiment that the grower is entitled to 
know what his fruit will bring when he sells 
it — not after it has run the gauntlet of the 
auction markets. Support of this plan is not 
confined to any particular group of growers, 
but has the endorsement of both large and 
small producers. 


Still another group, evidently the remnant 
of the “rugged individualist” class, would do 
away with all restrictive laws governing the 
inspection, grading and distribution of citrus 
fruits, leaving the individual grower free to ex- 
ercise his own judgment in the sale of any kind 
and any quantity of fruit at any time without 
regard to the etfect upon the market or upon 
the price his neighbor might receive for better 
fruit orderly marketed. Fortunately, this group 
is small and apparently growing smaller. 


But, the outstanding fact is that growers are 
thinking — and thinking seriously — about 
some better system of marketing their crops. 
‘they are apparently determined that hence- 
fortn they shall have a voice in the distribu- 
tion of their fruit and the price they shall re- 
ceive. When growers get to thinking as serious- 
ly as they now are, some action vital to their 
interests may be expected. 


As we see it, results favorable to the grow- 
ers can be hoped for only through concerted 
ettort on the part of the growers themselves. 
‘heir problems will not be solved from the 
outside. ‘I'he solution must come from within. 
And in any system which is to prove success- 
tul, there will be no place for the “rugged in- 
dividualist.’”’ It must be based upon the co-op- 
erative effort of all growers working in har- 
mony toward a common end. It would seem that 
the time is ripe for such action — and that the 
prospects for it are better than at any time 
in the past. 


Prior to the beginning of the rainy season 
there was a heavy droppage ot fruit in most 
groves. This was but natural, however, as the 
trees would have been unable to bear up under 
the load of fruit set from the excessively heavy 
bloom. 


It is impossible for a grove owner to become 
too intimately acquainted with his grove — or 
with the individual treeg in it. 
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GROWERS CRISIS — COR- 
PORATION OR COOPERATION 





Winter Hveven, Fla., 
June 14, 1940 
Mr. S. L. Frisbie, 
The Citrus Industry, 
550 N. Broadway, 
Bartow, Florida. 

Growers welfare is at stake, and 
more serious than most growers 
think, bondage or freedom is a mat- 
ter of principles not personalities or 
politics. 

The citrus industry has grown to 
man size, with still an ever increas- 
ing production. It is now time a co- 
operative plan on the growers part 
be organized to completely stabilize 
the marketing for the growers and 
farm laborers benefit. Also a greater 
truck distribution all on an f. o. b. 
Florida basis. 

The gambling interests through 
the auction selling system at destina- 
tion has been choking life out of 
small producers. This condition has 
made a fertile soil for corporation 
groups with most selfish interests to 
thrive and grow. These groups sup- 
port the auction selling system and 
the system supports them. Not only 
this fact, but the auctions have been 
taking two per cent on freight for 
years, which will run into millions of 
dollars taking in account total sales 
of all commodities. This money be- 
longed to the producers, but most 
of them don’t know it. 

The indifference of most individual 
growers, whether this be selfishness 
or an individualistic idea, has been 
responsible for this corporation men- 
ace, and the confusion and choas that 
these groups keep injected into the 
atmosphere by propaganda and dis- 
torted facts to keep growers from 
successfully organizing to protect 
their individual interests and on a 
basis of live and let live. 

It is a fact if they do not hang 
together for mutual good, they will 
hang separately under the pressure 
of the corporations and auction sell- 
ing system at destinations, through 
their process of elimination. Yet, 
this is a fight, and corporations will 
go the limit to accomplish this point, 
if they have to set up a Fascist Dic- 
tatorship. Then where is the indivi- 
dual grower who thought he was in- 

dividualistic, but through his selfish 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
ee of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 


near-sightedness pays the penalty by 
losing his freedom and property. 

Cooperative effort of the indivi- 
dual with an intelligent and honest 
leadership is the only way this cor- 
poration menace can be met. 

Do not let the war distract your 
attention, as the farmer’s problem 
at home is more important. But you 
can gain a valuable lesson by under- 
standing what is taking place in Eu- 
rope. The moral is, they failed to 
cooperate and put their lives and 
businesses on a live and let live basis 
of friendly cooperation. Instead they 
used destructive profit-switching ba- 
sis, with no consideration of their 
neighbors’ welfare. This selfish view- 
point gave way to Fascist dictators, 
and that seed has now come to har- 
vest. Yes, “You must reap what you 
sow.” It is a natural law. 

Sincerely, 
W. H. SMITH. 





A NEW NAVEL ORANGE 





Orlando, Florida 
June 16, 1940 
Editor The Citrus Industry, 
Bartow, Florida. 


Dear Gentlemen: 


I wish to announce the discovery 
of what promises to be one of Flor- 
ida’s highest quality early oranges 
possessing features unknown in any 
other citrus fruit. 

On October 5th, 1939, while in- 
specting fruits under observation for 
three years with a view of selecting 
new types of high quality early seed- 
less varieties of oranges, I accident- 
ally came upon a tree producing med- 
ium to small sized navel oranges 
which fruits were QUITE WELL 
COLORED, and which upon examina- 
tion proved to be fully matured with 
extraordinary flavor. The tree was 
heavily loaded with beautiful shaped 
fruits of splendid smooth texture, 
and small to enclosed navels. I could 
not determine whether or not the 


lone tree was seedling or a bud, only 
by cutting off a root, and permitting 
it to sprout can this be proved. 

It is not any exaggeration when 
I state that flavor of this remarkable 
navel was equal or better than that 
of a fully ripe Pineapple or Seedling 
orange in February. THEY WERE 
SIMPLY DELICIOUS and extreme- 
ly juicy, having a tender melting 
pulp comparable to our tenderest- 
fleshed citrus fruits. Acids and su- 
gars perfectly blended. 


A chemical test made of a random 
sample gave the following analysis: 

Size average large 200’s. 

Juice content 5% gallons based 
upon size 200. 


Ratio 12.91 to 1. 

Solids 10.85—Acids, 84. 

Brix reading 10.5. 

Truly a remarkable analysis, and 
the fruits were pronounced by Mana- 
ger Sorenson to be the finest early 
fruit he had ever seen. 

Most startling feature in connec- 
tion with these navels was the fact 
that THERE WERE NO OIL EF- 
FECTS FROM CITRUS OILS and all 
fruits were eaten UNPEELED by cut- 
ting in halves. Not a particle of oil- 
burn was experienced by anyone in 
our family. To my knowledge this is 
the only orange whose oils DO NOT 
BURN or “BITE” the lips and such 
remarkable feature should prove ex- 
tremely popular with all who may 
later make use of these splendid na- 
vels. 

Quite naturally I have become en- 
thused over the prospects of such 
an outstanding new fruit, and as a 
consequence have made repeated 
checks of parent tree to study its 
habits. Due to severe and prolonged 
cold of January-February few citrus 
trees bloomed until late March and 
this tree was no exception, it bloom- 
ed heavily in late March and by May 
was holding a fine crop of almost 
normal-sized fruit. This delayed 
bloom (it probably blooms normally 
in early January which is characteris- 
tic with many types of navels) may 
retard its maturity this fall. 

Fruits picked first week in Decem- 
ber were very sweet and of excel- 
lent flavor, as were specimens again 
picked about January 10th, by this 
date its fruits were becoming over- 
ripe. ALL FRUITS in January were 

(Continued on page 17) 
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SEASONAL CHANGES IN 
THE PRINCIPAL VARIETIES 
OF FLORIDA ORANGES 





(Continued from page 7) 
definite influence on the content of 
total solids. The highest percentages 
were found in Parson Brown and 
Valencia grown on sour orange root- 
stock with lower percentages in those 
grown on rough lemon rootstock. 

Of the early varieties, Sixteen to 
One oranges contained the lowest 
solids. Among midseason varieties 
Conner Seedless, Seedlings and Jaffa 
oranges had higher solids than Pine- 
apple or Homosassa. 

The ratio of total solids to acidity 
may be very misleading as a meas- 
ure of quality. A high ratio does not 
necessarily mean superior quality and 
a low ratio does not always indicate 
inferior quality. In fact, fruit with 
a low ratio may be far superior in 
quality to that with an unusually 
high one. 

In all of the varieties of oranges 
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investigated it was found that the 
ratio of solids to acid increased with 
the maturity of the fruit, since so- 
lids generally increased while the 
acid decreased (see tables 3 to 6). 

Very low acidity was responsible 
for the high ratios of Sixteen to One 
oranges even though this fruit was 
lowest in total solids. 

Midseason and late varieties gen- 
erally had lower ratios than the 
early varieties. This was due to the 
higher acidity of the fruit rather 
than to a deficiency in solids. 

At the beginning of each shipping 
season more or less complaint is 
heard from consumers and _ buyers 
about sour immature fruit. Since the 
fruit must have passed the legal 
solids-acid requirement, it may be 
assumed that such complaints arise 
because the ratio is too low or be- 
cause it is an inadequate criterion 
of satisfactory eating quality. 

In this study oranges were analy- 
zed individually as they might be 
used by the consumer. From this 


Table 6. Seasonal Changes in Physical and Chemical Constituents of Late 


(Valencia) Oranges. 


Valencia Oranges Grown on Sour Orange Rootstock 








. 3 
Yo 
mat, 
Date S 32 = 
= . Ze Ba 
= = ° 
gO $3 $22 333 ose 
&O & Hd Han ate 
%o %o %o 
11/8 Ricey V. Acid 2.14 8.92 4.17 100 
12/9 - 12/19 Coarse V. Acid 1.84 9.89 5.38 100 
1/8-1/12 Coarse Acid 1.58 10.76 6.81 88 
1/15 -1/25 Coarse Acid 1.54 11.44 7.43 76 
1/31 -2/3 Normal Tart 1.39 11.24 8.09 56 
2/14-2/17 Normal Tart 1.32 11.68 8.85 16 
3/1-3/4 Normal P. Tart 1.28 11.61 9.07 20 
3/12 -3/18 Normal P. Tart 1.19 12.17 10.23 0 
3/27 - 3/28 Normal P. Tart 1.07 12.41 11.60 0 
4/6-4/14 Normal P. Tart .93 12.10 13.01 0 
4/21-4/28 Normal P. Tart 98 12.79 13.05 0 
5/3 - 5/12 Normal P. Tart 88 13.40 15.23 0 
6/21 - 5/27 Normal P. Tart .83 12.95 15.60 0 
6/24-7/1 S. Dry Sweet -70 13.33 19.04 0 
7/27 -8/6 S. Dry Sweet .52 13.09 25.17 0 
Valencia Oranges Grown on Rough Lemon Rootstock 
11/8 Ricey V. Acid 1.53 8.12 5.31 96 
12/9 - 12/19 Ricey Acid 1.37 9.20 6.72 86 
1/3-1/12 Coarse Acid 1.36 10.08 7.41 80 
1/15 - 1/25 Coarse Tart 1.27 10.81 8.51 49 
1/31 -2/3 Normal Tart 1.18 10.40 8.81 16 
2/14-2/17 Normal P. Tart 1.05 10.53 10.03 
8/1-3/4 Normal P. Tart 98 10.75 10.97 .- 


3/12 - 3/18 Normal P. Tart 
8/27 - 3/28 Normal P. Tart 


4/64/14 Normal P. Tart 
4/21-4/28 Normal Sweet 
5/3 -5/12 Normal Sweet 
5/21 - 5/27 Normal Sweet 
6/24-7/1 Normal Insipid 
7/27 -8/6 S.Dry Insipid 





S. Dry — Slightly Dry 
P. Tart — Pleasantly Tart 
V. Acid — Very Acid 


96 11.13 11.59 
-84 10.97 13.06 
80 11.29 14.11 
76 11.12 14.63 
-66 11.13 16.86 
-65 11.46 17.63 
65 12.21 18.78 
AT 9.88 21.02 
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data, individual variations within 
each sample were disclosed as well 
as the percentage of oranges which 
were below the 8 to 1 solids-acid ra- 
tio. The data show that although the 
average juice of a sample met or 
surpassed the 8 to 1 solids-acid ra- 
tio, a high percentage of the indivi- 
dual oranges which made up the 
sample often failed to meet this re- 
quirement. It appears, therefore, that 
there is a real basis for the com- 
plaints of consumers on this score. 

In the data presented herein, Par- 
son Brown oranges grown on rough 
lemon rootstock had 16 per cent be- 
low the 8 to 1 solids-acid ratio; Par- 
son Brown on sour orange rootstock, 
12 per cent; Hamlin, 36 per cent; 
Sixteen to One, 16 per cent; Seed- 
lings, 8 per cent; Pineapple, 4 per 
cent and Valencias, grown on rough 
lemon and sour orange rootstocks, 
40 and 56 per cent, respectively. 

The results for Valencia oranges, 
while significant, are probably less 
important than those for early and 
midseason varieties. This is because 
no large scale shipments of Valen- 
cias are made until late February or 
March after the bulk of ripe mid- 
season oranges have been shipped. 
As long as this practice is followed 
it is not likely that sour, immature 
Valencia oranges will reach the con- 
sumer. On the other hand, if Valen- 
cias were shipped as soon as they 
meet the solids-acid test, it is pro- 
bable that as high percentages of 
immature Valencias might be shipped 
as of earlier oranges. 

Summary 

This investigation has dealt with 
the seasonal changes in the leading 
varieties of Florida oranges during 
development and ripening. A system- 
atic study was made during three 
seasons, 1935 through 1938, involv- 
ing the periodic analysis of more than 
14,000 individual fruits, and about 
1,100 composite samples of from 25 
to 50 oranges each. 

Seasonal changes in weight and 
diameter of fruit, color and thickness 
of rind, volume of juice, flavor, to- 
tal acidity, total solids and the as- 
corbic acid content in the juice of 
early, midseason and late oranges 
have been briefly discussed. 

Analyses of individual fruit show- 
ed that a high percentage of oranges 
in a sample might be below the ratio 
8 to 1, although the average juice 
of the entire sample met or sur- 
passed this requirement. 

Conclusions 

As a result of this study it is the 
opinion of the author that a more 
desirable standard for oranges could 

(Continued on page 18) 
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elation Of Cover Crops 
To Citrus Insects 


Much has been said about the 
beneficial effects upon the soil fer- 
tility of a cover crop. Perhaps not 
as much about the effect of a good 
cover crop upon the insect pests of 
citrus. Our citrus growers are well 
acquainted with the great help that 
they receive from the entomogenous 
fungi, those fungi which live upon 
and destroy some of our most im- 
portant insect pests of citrus, espec- 
ially scale insects, whiteflies and 
rust mites. We all know that these 
fungi flourish best during the warm, 
moist, rainy season. It is evident, 
therefore, that anything that has a 
tendency to increase the humidity in 
a citrus grove will have a tendency 
to favor the development of these 
fungi. This effect has been particular- 
ly noticeable in the case of rust 
mites. In groves with a good cover 
crop rust mites are uniformly less 
troublesome than in groves otherwise 
similarly situated, and handled, but 
without a cover crop. Indeed, some 
groves in Florida in low hammock 
regions which are never plowed or 
cultivated and with good moisture 
conditions are never much troubled 
with rust mites. 


The cover crop aids the develop- 
ment of these fungi in at least two 
ways. Probably most important is 
that it prevents the reflection of the 
sun’s rays from the surface of the 
soil. One needs only to go out into 
a clean cultivated field any sunshiny 
day at this season of the year to ap- 
preciate the glare of the light and 
heat from a bare soil. Indeed, the 
sand in such groves gets so hot as to 
be uncomfortable to the hand. The 
humidity of the air bears an inverse 
ratio to the temperature, that is, as 
you heat air it becomes drier since 
warm air has a greater capacity for 
absorbing moisture than cold air, so 
a good cover crop by diminishing the 
reflection of heat from the surface 
of the ground, particularly sandy soil 
on which so many of our citrus 
groves are planted, raises the rela- 
tive humidity in the groves and 
makes conditions more favorable for 
the entomogenous fungi to do their 
work. Furthermore, the cover crop 
gives off in the process of its growth 
a considerable amount of water. This 
also helps to raise the humidity of 
the grove so that a good cover crop 
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is an important means of controlling 
scale insects and whiteflies and es- 
pecially rust mites. Mealybugs and 
aphids also are liable to be attacked 
by entomogenous fungi. 


Another way in which a good cover 
crop keeps down scale insects is by 
diminishing the amount of dust fly- 
ing in a grove on a windy day or be- 
hind a tractor. Recent researches 
have emphasized the effect a deposit 
of dust has on the increase of scale 
insects. With the powerful and 
speedy tractors now in use in our 
groves, this is probably becoming 
serious. 

Now in regard to which cover crop 
is best for this purpose, it is evident 
that the one which covers the ground 
most completely is most beneficial. 
One which grows tall and makes a 
dense shade such as the crotalarias 
would be especially beneficial in this 
regard. Of course, on soils where 
other cover crops make a_ better 
growth than the crotalarias, they 
would be more beneficial as encour- 
agers of the entomogenous fungi and 
as a check on dust. 

A cover crop also may attract 
enemies of our citrus insects. An 
example would be aphids. Many 
grasses, especially crab grass, in the 
spring are apt to be attacked by 
aphids. These are not the same aphids 
which attack citrus, not the green 
citrus aphid, the melon aphid nor the 
brown citrus aphid, but these aphids 
on grasses attract enemies of all 
aphids, especially ladybeetles and 
syrphus flies and these insects in- 
creasing in large numbers in the 
groves will help just that much in 
keeping down an attack of the citrus 
aphid. Unfortunately, to get much 
benefit from the presence of these 
beetles in a grove, it will be neces- 
sary to have the cover crop growing 
in the grove during the winter. In 
most citrus groves this is not prac- 
tical but in very young groves, par- 
ticularly satsuma groves in the nor- 
thern part of the state, a cover crop 
of oats, vetch or Austrian winter 
peas would be a good insurance 
against damage from the citrus aphid 
in the spring. All these plants are 
apt to be attacked by aphids. These 
in turn will attract ladybeetles, syr- 
phid flies and other predators of 
aphids which when they have clean- 
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ed up the aphids on the cover crop 
will migrate to the trees and feed 
upon the citrus aphid. 

Crotalaria striata is the most im- 
portant summer and fall food, and 
often winter food as well, of the 
Chinese ladybeetle, which is doing 
such excellent work in controlling 
aphids in three counties of Florida. 

An important qualification for any 
cover crop is that it must not breed 
insects which are liable to attack 
citrus. The only insects which are 
liable to breed on our common cover 
crops which are dangerous to citrus 
are the plant bugs, of which there 
are several species. Most common and 
injurious in the round orange belt 
is the southern green stink bug, of- 
ten called “pumpkin bug,’ whereas 
the most dangerous one in the sat- 
suma belt is the leaf-footed plant 
bug, a brown insect with a yellow 
band across its wings. These are li- 
able to breed in large numbers on 
most of the legumes which are our 
most valuable cover crops in citrus 
groves. Most liable to breed them are 
cowpeas, followed in order by Crota. 
laria striata, beggarweed, and velvet 
beans, Crotalaria spectabilis when 
grown in a pure stand has never pro- 
duced a bad infestation. The grasses, 
if not mixed with wild legumes, are 
not apt to breed these plant bugs. 
This does not mean that we should 
avoid these very desirable legumes 
as cover crops in our groves, but it 
does mean that we should be on the 
lookout for these bugs and take pre- 
cautions against them. The crotala- 
rias do not breed these bugs in large 
numbers until they begin to produce 
pods. Crotalaria striata produces 
pods in the early summer and con- 
tinues to produce them in increasing 
numbers until cut or killed by frost, 
thus giving the plant bugs a con- 
tinual food supply. The pods of Cro- 
talaria spectabilis are just as attrac- 
tive as those of striata but this plant 
does not ordinarily produce large 
numbers of pods early fall — Sep- 
tember. It then sets a very large 
crop which quickly ripens and the 
plant dies. In other words, the pods 
are present on the plant such a short 
time that plant bugs do not have 
time to breed up to large numbers. 
We have never had any trouble with 

(Continued on page 18) 
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FACTS AND FANCIES 
ABOUT FLORIDA FREEZES 





(Continued from page 5) 

tion or equilibrium of these charac- 
teristics is a continuous operation. 
These cycles result in a maze of mi- 
gratory anticyclones and cyclones, or 
the common HIGHS and LOWS of 
the weather maps, that stream across 
the United States from west to east. 
The interaction between these HIGHS 
and LOWS cause the day to day 
weather changes and are of much 
concern to the weather forecaster 
since they provide the clues that 
make it possible to predict the future 
action of the weather. 


These large scale outbursts of cold 
Polar air are of much concern to hor- 
ticulturists in the subtropics since 
each flow carries the threat of a 
damaging freeze. The channel in 
which the air flow takes place is more 
or less fortuitous, or at least the 
combination of factors that deter- 
mine the channel are so complex that 
we are justified in considering them 
beyond our ability to predict at the 
present time. The channels of flow 
of these Polar air masses largely de- 
termine where and when _ winter 
freezes will occur. If the flow is 
along the Pacific Coast region then 
it is subtropical California that gets 
the freeze. If the flow is over the 
Rocky Mountain region or western 
plains then it is subtropical Texas 
that gets a period of extremely low 
temperature. If the flow is over the 
Mississippi Valley then subtropical 
Florida may get the freeze. Do not 
overlook the freezes in Spain, Italy, 
Turkey, Russia, China and the se- 
vere winter storms on the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, all of which oc- 
cur in and near the flow channels of 
these Arctic and tropical air masses. 

If you will allow me the privilege 
of digressing on an interesting by- 
path, I would like to point out that 
the key to long range forecasting of 
freezes lies in a study of the complex 
weather factors that place the flow 
channel of the Arctic air masses. 
The problem is being studied by the 
Weather Bureau at present and sub- 
stantial progress is being made so 
that in the near future we may be 
able to step up the period of freeze 
warnings by a week or ten days. At 
the present time, however, we are 
not yet fully satisfied with our know- 
ledge to make these experimental 
forecasts public. Our percentage of 
hits is not yet fully large to justify 
public participation. 

After this digression let me return 
abruptly to the subject in hand. As 
the cold air masses move southward 
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in their flow channels they pass over 
warmer land surfaces and are heated 
from below. This heating causes con- 
vection to high levels and a temper- 
ing of the air mass results, so that 
many of the would-be freezes, by the 
time they reach Florida are so modi- 
fied by passage over warmer land 
surfaces that only mild cold snaps 
result. This means that every Polar 
air mass which works its way into 
Florida does not necessarily result in 
even a moderate freeze. When the 
interaction between warm and cold 
air has resulted in a snow cover over 
the South, however, there is but little 
warning of the cold air mass and it 
reaches into the low latitudes with 
nearly all its Artic severity. These 
are the bad ones that make history 
in Florida. This is the kind we just 
experienced. 

_ The sequence of weather and tem- 
perature changes in Florida freezes 
seem to adhere to a recurring pat- 
tern. With the first approach of the 
cold air mass the pressure gradient 
remains moderate to strong and 
there are surface winds which keep 
the lower air stirred at night to 
great depths. This wind usually con- 
tinues all night but if it should 
slacken in force toward morning 
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there is a short interval of low tem- 
epratures before sunrise occurs to 
check the temperature fall. Due to 
wind-mixing, the low ground and 
high ground are equally cold and al- 
though frost is experienced every- 
where the condition is not so severe 
that frost protection is impossible. 
If the wind continues, only a few 
degrees in temperature are needed 
for protection and the amount of 
heat necessary to produce this rise is 
well within the capacity of the equip- 
ment that should be used. If ex- 
tremely low temperatures are ex- 
perienced on the first night of the 
freeze it is due to the slackening of 
the wind and although a larger rise 
in temperature is necessary to secure 
protection, the amount of heat need- 
ed to produce this rise is still well 
within the capacity of the heating 
equipment to supply. 

There is more or less wind during 
the day-time on the second day 
caued by convective heating in the 
cold air mass. It is cloudy and day- 
time temperatures remain abnormal- 
ly low in most cases but still a few 
degrees above freezing. As the sun 
loses altitude the convective heat 
ceases, the sky clears, and a dead 
calm ensues. Shortly after sunset 
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dangerous temperatures have been 
reached in the low ground and the 
surface air stratifies into layers of 
differing temperature, the coldest lay- 
er being in the bottom of local drain- 
age channels. The low ground is ab- 
normally cold but usually high 
ground escapes serious damage on the 
second night of the freeze. 

As before, no condition has been 
experienced beyond the ability of a 
properly equipped horticulturist to 
handle with grove heaters. After sun- 
rise on the third morning the same 
cycle ensues but the surface wind 
turns slowly to the east and the air 
mass over the peninsula is replaced 
with a modified warmer moister air 
mass from the marine region off the 
East Coast. The temperature usually 
continues its slow upward trend on 
the third night in the southern por- 
tion of the peninsula while light to 
heavy frosts still are experienced in 
northern Florida. The following day 
the marine winds set in with force 
and the frost danger has been re- 
moved except in those cases where 
the ocean temperature has been low- 
ered far below normal, as during the 
January freeze, in which case, light 
to heavy frost in northern Florida 
will be experienced for several days 
in the absence of cloudiness and 
wind. 


SOME PLANT IMMI- 
GRANTS IN FLORIDA 
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mocks, far from the coast and far 
from the beaten lanes of travel. In 
fact some trees were found in such 
out-of-the-way places that many peo- 
ple insisted they must be native here. 
The orange is not native in Florida 
but it can easily reproduce itself un- 
der our climatic conditions. 

All of the plant travellers mention- 
ed so far have had definite and pur- 
poseful assistance from man. The 
plants or their fruits had some eco- 
nomic value and were carried to our 
shores for a definite reason. There 
are other plants that arrived here 
without passports. They were botan- 
ical stowaways. Call them cosmopo- 
litan hitchhikers if you please. Their 
exact methods of travel are hidden 
in the past but we may surmise that 
no one brought them here purposely. 
Take for example our common 
chickweed that grows in every gar- 
den in Florida, and in the United 
States, too, for that matter! It is a 
native of Europe. How did it get to 
America? Were some of its seeds ly- 
ing dormant in the soil of a potted 
gernaium that came over on the May- 
flower? Perhaps its seeds came mixed 
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in with the seeds of garden herbs 
brought to start a Pennsylvania gar- 
den. Many of the older ships put 
in earth as ballast when they could 
not get a full load of freight. Many 
weeds must have gained entrance to 
our country in this manner. In fact, 
botanists have published lists of “bal- 
last plants” found around some of 
our ports. The common chickweed 
frequently appears on these lists and 
so it seems probable that it came 
to America that way. 

The purple corn cockle is common 
in the wheat fields of Europe. In the 
wheat fields of the United States, it 
sometimes appears in abundance. It 
is not hard to guess how it got there. 
Wheat was not native in America, it 
was brought here from Europe. The 
corn cockle came along unasked as 
an impurity in the wehat seed. It is 
an undesirable immigrant too for its 
seeds are poisonous. Very little wheat 
is grown in Florida and yet the plant 
occurs in our State. How did it get 
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here? Cull wheat is sold in Florida 
as chicken feed and as chickens will 
not eat cockle seed, it was left to 
grow. That is one possibility. Here 
is another. Wheat is transported in 
freight cars. After unloading the 
wheat, the empties may be sent to 
Florida for a load of watermelons. 
Of course, they must be swept out 
before being loaded and the sweep- 
ings fall to the ground. 

We have a more recent immigrant. 
At least, we suppose it is more re- 
cent. In spite of the many collections 
of plants that have been made in 
Florida in the last hundred years, no 
one found it until a year ago. It has 
no common name but it is called 
“‘Wahlenbergia” by the botanists. Its 
home is in Africa. It has no economic 
importance. It is not good for any- 
thing, so far as we know. The flowers 
are blue, but so tiny no one would 
plant it in their garden. It is nota 
serious weed pest for it does not seem 

(Continued on page 17) 
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ADVERTISEMENT — THE LYONS FERTILIZER CO. 


Department 


COMPILED BY THE LYONS FERTILIZER CO. 


Reports of Lyons Field Men... . 


POLK AND HIGHLANDS 
COUNTIES 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 

The summer application of fer- 
tilizer is just about over and most 
of us are now turning full atten- 
tion to pest control. For the past 
few weeks scale crawlers have 
been getting active, and coupled 
with a very heavy infestation of 
white-fly now on the wing it looks 
quite certain that a great deal of 
oil spraying will have to be done 
if these two pests are to be kept 
under control. Since rust mites are 
also beginning to increase, as well 
as some active colonies of red 
spider and six spotted mites, an 
oil spray correctly timed and pro- 
perly applied could very well 
serve as a general clean up, all 
purpose spray, at this time. There 
is quite a bit of arsenate of lead 
being used throughout this sec- 
tion on grapefruit. The applica- 
tion is being made with both lime- 
sulphur solution and oil emulsion 
with the poundage varying from 
one-half pound when applied with 
the oil to one pound when applied 
with the lime-sulphur. 


HILLSBOROUGH AND PIN. 
ELLAS COUNTIES 
C. S. (Charlie) Little 
Since the rains have _ started, 
the trees have greened up all over 
this territory and there has been 
a marked decrease in the droppage 
of fruit. While the past few 
months were extremely dry and 
there was a heavy droppage of 
fruit, both oranges and grapefruit, 
I am glad to report that the fruit 
is now beginning to show up on 
the trees and really the crop will 
not be as short as we predicted in 
our last LYONIZER. Scale craw- 
lers are beginning to show up all 
over and many growers are plan- 
ning to go forward with an oil 


spray. One encouraging factor in 
this section is the optimism being 
shown by the individual growers 
over the prospects of having real 
quality fruit in this section and 
the prospects of getting better 
than last season’s prices, 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
G. W. (George) Phillips 

All sections of Central Florida 
have recently received adequate 
rains for their immediate needs 
and excessive droppage of fruit 
has stopped. Most groves are put- 
ting out a splendid growth but as 
yet we have failed to see or hear 
about any June bloom, which 
some growers hoped for and others 
feared. A large number of grow- 
ers whose trees were more severe- 
ly damaged are feeling more 
cheerful as they can now see some 
fruit on the trees. I personally feel 
a little more optimistic over the 
amount of fruit in this section for 
the season, and my guess is that 
we will have around a 60 per cent 
crop. There is a great deal of 
pruning to be done all through 
this section, and I am sorry to 
report many growers are neglect- 
ing this work in all of its phases. 


EAST COAST 


Growers throughout the terri- 
tory are beginning to make plans 
for their operations next season. 
While the entire section suffered 
heavy losses because of weather 
conditions last fall and spring it 
is encouraging to note the enthu- 
siastic optimism that prevails 
among the growers regarding pros- 
pects for the coming season. 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
F. W. (Felton) Scott 
Practically all growers in this 
section have finished their summer 
application of fertilizer and are 


now devoting their attention to 
pest control. Many growers have 
started making their application 
of oil, while others, due to the 
fact that very little scale has 
shown up so far, are delaying the 
application in an effort to have it 
timed with appearance of scale 
crawlers. We have been getting 
some nice showers, but many sec- 
tions are still showing signs of 
drought. The spring vegetable 
crops are practically over. Celery 
growers in the Sarasota section 
are preparing their seed beds for 
fall planting. 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 

Nice rains in this territory have 
the growers feeling good about the 
new citrus crop although loss by 
dropping during the past six weeks 
has been heavy. Groves in Brooks- 
ville area have come through in 
fine shape with many grower3 
claiming bumper crops. We are 
still having trouble with red spider 
and six spotted mite, with rust 
mite and scale showing up at 
some points. Growers have already 
started with their oil spray. With 
the exception of a few pepper, 
eggplant and some corn still mov- 
ing to market, this territory is 
through with vegetables. 


This issue of THE LYONIZER 
goes to press just as our fiscal 
year comes to an end. We want 
to assure all of our customers 


that we thoroughly appreciate 
their business and that we have 
given them the best service and 
materials that it was possible to 
deliver. We pledge to you in fu- 
ture years the same kind of ser- 
ivce and we want you to feel that 
our facilities belong to you in your 
effort to produce the largest yields 
at the lowest possible cost. 
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Fertilizer 


If you haven’t made your sum- 
mer application of fertilizer we 
advise that you go forward with 
this at once. Keep an eye on 
your young trees and if they 
need fertilizer during the sum- 
mer you should give them a 
light application. Remember 
that this is the season when 
these small trees will make 
their growth. Many vegetable 
growers are making plans for 
the seed beds. Get in touch with 
the Lyons Field Man and he will 
advise with you regarding this 
procedure. Have him take a 
sample of soil for our labora- 
tory. A complete report will be 
furnished and suggestions offer- 
ed that will assist you in grow- 
ing better plants. Remember 
that this seed bed is the start- 
ing of your fall crop. 


Pest Control 


Rust mites are active all over 
the state. Scale crawlers have 
put in their appearance and 
white fly is to be found quite 
generally. Red spider and six 
spotted mites are still evident. 
If you have all of these insects 
we urge you to spray with oil 
just as soon as is possible. Or- 
angol used at the rate of 1 gal- 
lon to 65 gallons of water will 
give you a thoroughly efficient, 
safe and economical spray. Con- 
sult the Lyons Field Man for 


Francis Corrigan of Bradenton 
who is a good customer of ours 
and the owner of some very fine 
grove property, also owns Cres- 
cent Farms, which is one of the 
largest poultry plants in the state. 
Mr. Corrigan is now starting some 
experimental work with the grow- 
ing certain clovers in an effort to 
determine the practibility of sup- 
plying his flock with various min- 
erals necessary to their develop- 
ment. Mr. Corrigan is making ap- 
plications of various mineral ele- 
ments to his soil where the clovers 
are being planted and will later 
graze his chickens on these blocks. 
This is becoming to be acknow- 
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Suggestions for Grove and Farm Care 


complete information regarding 
your pest control problem. 


Pruning 


Remove dead wood from trees. 
It is advisable to leave some in- 
side main trunk growth on trees 
that were badly damaged by 
the freeze as a _ precaution 
against sun blister. 


Cultivation 


There is very little cultivation 
recommended for the summer 
months. However, we do suggest 
that you keep the tree row in 
your young grove thoroughly 
cultivated. Where you have 
young trees interplanted in the 
old grove it is advisable to keep 
the grass hoed from around 
these trees. 


Irrigation 


This is supposed to be the rainy 
season. However, some times we 
do not get as much rain as we 
need. Those growers that have 
irrigation systems should never 
wait until the trees are in a 
wilt to start their pumps. Keep 
the grove with plenty of water. 


Cover Crops. 


Allow all cover crops to make 
as much growth as is possible 
during the summer. If the 
growth is extremely heavy it 
will be advisable to mow and al- 
low for second growth. 


ledged as the best way of supply- 
ing these minerals, although at 
present there is little of this be- 
ing done in Florida. 


Many growers throughout the 
state have been wondering about 
the ammoniated condition of their 
grapefruit this spring. We have 
made a pretty close study of this 
condition during the past few 
weeks and from all information 
that we can obtain it is pretty de- 
finite that we have a copper defi- 
ciency. While it is possible that 
we have plenty of available cop- 
per for the tree to assimilate it 
seems and the authorities agree 















that the condition is systemic 
rather than outright deficiency 
caused by soil depletion. In other 
words the trees have gone through 
quite a shock in recent months and 
they just haven’t assimilated plant 
foods as they would have under 
normal conditions, 





The size of early grapefruit this 
year is somewhat behind last year. 
The average size measured June 
18th seems to be from size 150’s 
to 200’s. However, a few advanced 
crops will caliper 96’s to 126’s. 


It is impossible to whip a Flor- 
ida fruit or vegetable grower. 
When it is necessary to take a 
whipping from Ole Man Weather 
like we did this spring, and three 
months later have these same fel- 
lows tell you that everything is 
fine, that we will come back this 
fall, that Florida is the finest 
place on earth to grow winter 
crops, then I am telling you that 
we have men interested in Florida 
agriculture for what it is really 
worth and not just interested in a 
seasonal gamble. The LYONS 
FERTILIZER COMPANY is very 
proud to be associated with this 
group of men, and we too are in- 
terested in Florida agriculture for 
what it means as a permanent as- 
set to the entire country as a 
source of the very best winter 
vegetables and citrus fruits. 


“Of course, there are boys who 
let a fool kiss them, while others 
let a kiss fool them. I heard a girl 
say last night that she thought 
girls were fools to marry. Of 
course, we boys know that but who 
else can we marry?” 


Rastus — Where you goin’ boy? 


Sambo — I’se going down to 
get myself some Tuberculosis 
stamps. 


Rastus — What is dey? I ain’t 
never heard tell of it. 

Sambo —Well, every year I gits 
myself 50c worth of dem Tuber- 
culosis stamps and sticks dem on 
my chest and I ain’t never had 
Tuberculosis yet. 
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Selection Of Trees And Shrubs 


For Home Planting 


I have been asked to discuss the 
selection of trees and shrubs for 
home beautification and home gard- 
ens, and I feel that this is a very 
timely topic. For in another month 
it will be time to be setting out 
these plants, and few of us can get 
around to making plans and ordering 
materials in so short a time as that. 
Now is the time to send for nursery 
catalogs and to pore over their con- 
tents, as we decide on what to plant. 
And it is in the hope of helping you 
make these decisions wisely that I 
am going to talk over with you some 
of the important factors involved. 

Just now I mentioned that it would 
soon be time to set out our plants, 
and that statement needs a little ex- 
planation. Our deciduous trees and 
shrubs, which shed their leaves in 
the fall and do not put on another 
coat until spring, should always be 
transplanted during the season when 
they are leafless or dormant. The 
conifers, likewise, are most easily 
moved in the cool season, when they 
are least active in growth and when 
the demands made on their roots for 
water by the tops are at a minimum. 
The broad-leaved evergreen shrubs 
and trees can usually be transplanted 
more easily in the late fall and win- 
ter than at other seasons, but with 
reasonable care they can be moved 
at any season when they are not in 
active flush. In southern Florida, how- 
ever, most trees and shrubs can be 
transplanted better in early spring 
than at any other season, the excep- 
tions being the few deciduous plants 
which are sometimes grown there. 

While we are waiting for the nur- 
sery catalogs to arrive, we have 
something of great importance to do, 
and that is to draw some sort of 
planting plan. We cannot simply pick 
out some attractive trees or shrubs, 
expecting to set them out wherever 
it looks feasible when they are de- 
livered. It is necessary to have some 
rather definite ideas regarding the 
sort of effect we wish to obtain from 
each plant, for no shrub is so lovely 
in itself that it may not be out of 
place in some planting, and no shrub 
is so unattractive by nature that it 
cannote be used with satisfaction in 
some landscape plan. Each tree or 
shrub should be placed with due con- 
sideration of its relation with other 
trees and shrubs, and with buildings, 
so that the whole planting may be 


harmonious and pleasing. The only 
way in which this can be accomplish- 
ed in most instances is by endeavor- 
ing to chart the positions of the vari- 
ous plant materials needed, and try- 
ing to form a mental picture of the 
ultimate effect desired. 

With such a plan as a basis, it is 
possible to draw up a list of trees 
and shrubs needed, with their ap- 
proximate ultimate sizes and notes on 
their locations and landscape uses. 
We may have trees which give shade 
only, or trees which are beautiful 
in flower but of little shade value, 
or even trees which combine both 
qualities, although our selection ‘is 
somewhat limited in this case. Shrubs 
may be needed for foundation plant- 
ing, for hedges, for screens, for bor- 
ders, or for specimen or mass plant- 
ings. Decision should be made at the 
outset as to the exact type of plant 
material needed in each instance, for 
the problem will be to choose from 
the abundance of available material 
for any of the above uses. 

The ultimate size which our trees 
cr shrubs will attain should be given 
careful thought, lest we place a plant 
where it will grow too large for its 
purpose. In the case of trees this 
usually means taking care to allow 
sufficient space for the tree to make 
a shapely head when full grown, and 
not crowd trees too closely together. 
Large oak trees planted only fifteen 
or twenty feet apart are a case in 
point. With foundation plantings, 
there is always danger of planting 
vigorous growing shrubs under win- 
dows, where plantings must be kept 
low, or of using trees for accent 
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which will be too large for their en- 
vironment in a dozen years or less. 
Another matter for preliminary 
thought is the choice between ever- 
green and deciduous trees for shade. 
Usually we prefer evergreens, since 
they are handsome at all seasons, 
but when trees are close to a house, 
an evergreen may not be satisfactory 
as a deciduous tree. It is desirable to 
let the sun reach the house freely in 
winter, while in summer we _ want 
plenty of shade, and this is just what 
deciduous shade trees provide. 
Having now made a planting plan 
and decided upon the type of ma- 
terial needed for each location, we 
are ready to sit down in a not-too- 
comfortable chair with some nursery 
catalogs and see what we can find 
to suit our needs. Each candidate 
for a position must pass certain 
tests, if we are to be pleased with 
the end results. One of the most im- 
portant tests is adaptation to cli- 
mate. There is always a temptation 
to select a tree or shrub which has 
appealed to us when seen somewhere 
élse, without due consideration of 
adaptability to our conditions. It is 
equally as useless tc plant a spiraea 
in southern Florida as to plant a 
royal poinciana in northern Florida. 
Neither is adapted to the region men- 
tioned. Our chief adaptation problem 
is hardiness to cold, although this is 
not the only one. We must consider 
the relative hardiness of the plant, 
as compared with other and more 
familiar materials, and then take ac- 
count of the minimum temperatures 
to be expected. Local conditions may 
vary this factor greatly within a few 








NOW Is The Time To Plan 
Frost Protection 


Sufficient firing was done last winter to 
prove that frost protection by means of 
proper heating is not only feasible, but 
profitable. Now is the time to plan pro- 
tection for future years. 


But before you buy any equipment, inves- 
ECONOMICAL SMUDGE tigate the complete line of HY-LO heaters 
offered by the Gulf Fertilizer Company 


@ Because of low cost, 
this HY-LO (9 Gal.) 
oil - burning smudge 


for the protection of citrus, truck, fern- 
eries, flowers and ornamentals. 


@Oil Burning Heaters 
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miles, ow.ug to the effect of air drain- 
age, exposcre to sun or wind, and 
proximity of bodies of water. Our 
special conditions may justify the 
use of more tender plant materials 
than most locations in the same gen- 
eral area, but we should assure our- 
selves well on this point. 

Next for consideration after cold 
resistance comes adaptation to soil 
conditions. Some plants, such as 
azaleas and camellias, will not suc- 
ceed in soils which are not definitely 
acid, while most others are not spec- 
ially particular about soil reaction. 
Again, soil drainage is an item of 
importance, since many plants re- 
quire very well drained soil while 
others are tolerant of rather poor 
drainage. Still another factor to be 
considered is the exposure to sun 
which a given plant will receive, for 
some thrive best in full sun, like the 
Deodar cedar, others are tolerant of 
both sunny and partly shaded loca- 
tions, and a few prefer shade, as does 
Aspidistra. Recognition of these re- 
quirements at the time plant select- 
ions are being made will help to avoid 
later disappointment. 


Assuming that we have selected 
candidates for our planting team 
which pass these tests successfully, 
and there should be no difficulty in 
making such selections, we still have 
the problem of the size of tree or 
shrub to buy. To a certain extent one 
may let his pocketbook be his guide, 
but this is only a partial solution. 
Large specimens not only cost more 
at the nursery, but they are more 
expensive to set out and care for. 
When immediate effect is of impor- 
tance and cost is a minor issue, these 
large sizes of trees or shrubs are 
good values. The average home own- 
er is of somewhat limited means, and 
he will be best served from the small 
or medium sizes of plant materials. 
Shrubs of the 12 to 18 inch, or 18 
to 24 inch sizes, and trees of the 3 
to 4 foot, or 4 to 6 foot sizes, will be 
easy to plant, easy to establish and 
easy on the bank account. For the 
rerson of really limited means, there 
are always satisfactory trees and 
shrubs of lower cost than the aver- 
age, whose only demerit is that they 
are used so commonly. 

It may be will to utter a word of 
caution against the use of plant ma- 
terials of bizarre character. Most 
green shrubs blend well together, 
but some with yellow or variegated 
foliage can easily be used too freely. 
Again, some flower colors will prove 
inharmonious when produced side by 
side. The aim of plant selection is al- 
ways to obtain a pleasing blend of 
plant materials. 

Thus far I have been discussing 
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the selection of plant materials for 
home beautification, but the home 
garden is not to be forgotten at this 
time. Roses should be planted in early 
November in southern Florida, and 
in December or January in northern 
Florida, so that this is an opportune 
occasion to mention them briefly. 
December is also the best time to 
plant fruit trees in northern Florida, 
such as peaches, pecans, pears, per- 
simmons and plums. The same nur- 
sery catalogs will probably give you 
information about these fruits, so 
that you may select varieties adapted 
to your location and providing for a 
sequence of fruiting. 


SOME PLANT IMMI.- 
GRANTS IN FLOIRDA 





(Continued from page 13) 


to crowd out other vegetation. How 
did it get here? When did it arrive? 
Did it come in a traveller’s pocket? 
Or was it in the dust on the floor 
of an aeroplane? The answer to 
these questions will probably never 
be known and it is not important. 
But Wahelnbergia is an immigrant 
that has decided to stay. 

I could go on and name hundreds 
of other plants that are immigrants 
— some invited and some not. Their 
story is as fascinating as it is mys- 
terious in many cases. 

Our Government, both Federal and 
State, trys to make sure that unde- 
sirable foreign plants do not invade 
our land. Most of our weeds made 
their entry long before there were 
quarantines and other restrictions to 
keep them out. The number of those 
that enter in the future is likely to 
be small in spite of improved meth- 
ods of travel. 

I wonder how many Florida plants 
are immigrants in other parts of the 
World? 


GROWERS’ OWN PAGE 





(Continued from page 9) 
found to contain heavy juice content 
equal to any seedling orange, and 
it is my firm conviction that this na- 
vel orange would never produce any 
but heavy fruits. 

It is my humble opinion that this 
wonderful little navel, found pure- 
ly by accident, may be our ultimate 
SOLUTION TO ALL “GREEN 
FRUIT” TROUBLES, and by its pro- 
per use save Florida millions of dol- 
lars each season should it gain early 
recognition. Nature can do more for 
the citrus grower than all the chemi- 
cal analysis law makers can _ ever 
create. It was only left for someone 
to discover the ideal early fruit. 


Seventeen 


In closing I might add that these 
navels are SEEDLESS and color of 
flesh a rich orange of pleasing ap- 
pearance. It perhaps may be a very 
long time before its equal can be 
discovered or bred by man. 

Yours very truly, 
DONALD J. NICHOLSON. 
1218 Greenwood Avenue. 





MRS. SYDNEY CHASE 
DIES IN SANFORD 





Mrs. Laura O. Chase, wife of Syd- 
ney O. Chase, large Florida citrus 
grower, died at her home in San- 
ford June 2 after a brief illness. 

She was descendent of several 
pioneer Florida families, including 
Governor William P. Duval. In ad- 
dition to her husband, survivors in- 
clude: three sons, Randall, Sydney 
O. Jr., and Frank; and two brothers, 
B. F. Whitner of Sanford, and W. 
C. Church of Swissdale, Pa. 

Funeral services were held June 
4 at the Episcoal Church in Sanford. 


About one-fourth of the actual or 
potential customers of American 
business live on farms. 
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These high purity Oil Sprays 
offer that Extra Margin of 
Safety which makes it pos- 
sible to spray at truly effec- 
tive dosages throughout the 
summer. 


Use VOLCK SPRAYS for 
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Maximum Efficiency 
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RELATION OF COVER 
CROPS TO CITRUS INSECTS 





(Continued from page 11) 


these bugs where we have had a pure 
stand of spectabilis. But spectabilis 
does not grow well in some of the 
drier soils of some of our citrus 
groves. In such soils Crotalaria 
striata can be grown but it should 
be watched. To be perfectly safe, it 
should be mown when it begins to 
blossom. If not allowed to produce 
pods it will not breed plant bugs in 
large numbers. Of course, this would 
necessitate reseeding the grove each 
year. But often it will not be neces- 
sary to cut this striata. Plant bugs, 
like other insects, have their enemies 
which hold them in control, so that 
a crop of Crotalaria striata, cowpeas, 
or beggarweed does not necessarily 
mean a heavy infestation of pumpkin 
bugs; but it should be watched. 


If by the middle of September 
there is a considerable number of 
these bugs on the cover crop, it 
should be mown. In the case of a 
tangerine grove, this mowing should 
should be not later than the first of 
September, and in the case of sat- 
sumas the middle of August. These 
bugs will breed on the stems of cow- 
peas and beggarweeds as well as on 
the pods. 


It is very important that these 
cover crops should not be mixed in 
a grove. In other words, avoid having 
a continual food supply for these 
bugs throughout the summer. Avoid 
mixing cover crops which will breed 
pumpkin bugs in the first part of 
the summer with those which will 
breed them in the latter part of the 
summer. Herein lies the danger of 
Crotalaria striata. Beggarweed and 
cowpeas die down to a considerable 
extent before the citrus is attractive 
to the stink bugs, but Crotalaria 
striata is liable to carry over the bugs 
up to the time the citrus is attrac- 
tive to them. As long as the pods are 
on the crotalaria, the bugs will not 
leave them for citrus. It is only when 
something happens to the pods; they 
get ripe or a drouth or hurricane 
strips them from the plants, or when 
the bugs themselves get so abundant 
as to take all the pods off is there 
a migration to the citrus. 


In conclusion, a good cover crop 
in a grove is a great help in control- 
ling insects, and especially rust mites. 
The only danger is that some of the 
legumes may breed plant bugs. These 
should be watched and if they be- 
come heavily infested should be 
mown before the middle of Septem- 
ber in the case of round oranges, the 
first of September in the case of tan- 








gerines and Parson Browns, and the 
middle of August in the case of sat- 
sumas, 


SEASONAL CHANGES IN 
THE PRINCIPAL VARIETIES 
OF FLORIDA ORANGES 





(Continued from page 10) 


be obtained by the adoption of an 
adequate standard based on a mini- 
mum total solids content and a maxi- 
mum total acid content. A standard 
based on maximum total acid and 
minimum total solids would permit 
shipment of “pleasantly tart” fruit 
which consumers would rate as hav- 
ing good eating quality and keep out 
the excessively tart fruit. The mini- 
mum acid requirement would pre- 
vent the shipment of insipid fruit of 
poor eating quality. In the home the 
juice of several oranges is rarely 
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CITRUS FRUITS, Insurance, Real 
Estate, Patents, Professional Ser- 
vices. Whitcomb, P. O. Box 216, 
Tampa, Fla. 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES of prin- 
cipal varieties. Also Persian limes 
and avocado trees and new varie- 
ties of tangelos. None injured by 
cold. Ward’s Nursery, Avon Park, 
Florida. 


CITRUS BUDS AND SEEDLINGS— 
Usual Standard Varieties on Sour 
Orange Stock, also Sour Orange 
Seedlings. Nursery at Blanton, Pas- 
co County. For information and 
prices, write R. P. Thornton or H. 
S. Pollard, Copothorn Nurseries, 
Box 2880, Tampa, Florida. 


ALYCE CLOVER SEED “Florida’s 
Alfalfa” — The perfect cover crop 
for groves because of its rich nitro- 
gen content and because it quickly 
disintegrates and is absorbed into 
the soil. Write for descriptive 
folder and prices. Ocala Ridge 
Tung Plantation, 302 So. Natl. 
Bank Bldg., St. Petersburg. 
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composited but more frequently the 
juice is extracted from 1 or 2 fruits 
for an individual serving. Therefore, 
if practical under commercial condi. 
tions, the standards mentioned should 
be applied to each individual or- 
ange in the sample. It is recognized 
that under such regulatory measures 
should include a tolerance to allow 
for variation among individual fruits, 


GRAFTED AVOCADO TREES of 
leading varieties, priced low. R. B. 
Rosentreter, Winter Haven, Fla. 


ALYCE CLOVER SEED. Ripe and 
cleaned. Ideal cover and hay crop. 
Write for information. P. E. Syn- 
der, Box 866, Lakeland, Fla. 


PIPE — Approximately 800 feet 5- 
inch Ames End Lock, plain surface 
pipe. Perfect condition. Used once. 
Also new pipe. Write stating full 
_—. Cameron & Barkley, Tampa, 

a. 


CHOICE Rough Lemon Seedlings 6 
to 20 inches high, $10.00 per thou- 
—_ Olan Altman, Sebring, Flor- 
ida. 


GROVE OWNERS ATTENTION—I 
will exchange old established manu- 
facturing concern doing splendid 
business for producing orange and 
grapefruit grove in good section 
free and clear of encumbrances. 
Value approximately $75,000.00. 
Address A. J. SIMMS, Tampa, Fla. 


LARGE AND SMALL orange groves 
for sale also acreage suited for 
citrus culture, dairying and gener- 
al farming. Charlton & Associ- 
ates, Valuation Engineers and Real 
_ Appraisers, Ft. Lauderdale, 

a. 





“MAKE YOUR IDEAL TYPE CIT- 


RUS.” Wanted a man of means, 
courageous and with vision, to co- 
operate and share in Scientific en- 
terprise of rare nature, begun in 
1930. Thousands of Crosses and 
HYBRIDS created and now ready 
for fruiting; startling new and 
valuable citrus fruits will be ulti- 
mate result of this research. New 
varieties extraordinary Navels 12 
month season; new early seedless 
grapefruit. Numerous OUTSTAND- 
ING and REMARKABLE new 
FANCY fruits. Rare opportunity 
for man recognizing value Men- 
delian principles with no cause for 
regrets. Ten Years Constant En- 
deavor Assures Success. Contact 
Personally, DONALD J. NICHOL- 
SON, 1218 Greenwood Avenue, 
Orlando, Florida. 


“MAIL ORDER Operator desires con- 
tact with grower of high grade 
avocado pears. Have interesting 
proposition for grower of highest 
quality fruit.” F. R. Gardner, P. 
O. Box 528, Greenville, Pa. 


PLANT SOAR’S SWEET ORANGE 
trees for profit, fruit sells in Sep- 
tember for $1.12% to $1.50 per 
box, no losses from drops or frozen 
fruit, does not dry out on lemon. 
Pomona Nurseries, Dade City, Fla. 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


From Catastrophe 
To Achievement 


In any review of the results ob- 
tained from the sale of Florida or- 


anges since the freeze, we must 


reach one basic conclusion: the great- 
est achievement resulting from the 
catastrophe is the statewide realiza- 
tion that selling “gold bricks’ is not 
a sound and lasting business; that 
it takes internal goodness to make 
oranges give genuine consumer satis- 
faction. When that realization was 


followed this year by positive and 
seemingly drastic regulations to pre- 
vent the shipment of “gold brick” 
fruit and the trade saw that Florida 
really meant business, dealer confi- 
dence developed immediately and the 
bad effect from the early oranges 
was forgotten in the appreciation 
that only good eating fruit was to 
come. That this trade confidence 
was not betrayed later when the 
market was in good shape can be 
chalked up as another outstanding 
accomplishment. 


Some interesting figures can now 
be given on the results before and 
after the embargo. They reveal ex- 
actly what trade confidence and con- 
sumer satisfaction can mean to the 
Florida grower and shipper. Prior to 
the embargo (shipments to Febru- 
ary 3, 1940 and sales to February 
9, 1940) the ten Auctions sold 
9,087 cars of oranges out of a total 
orange movement of 32,853 cars, or 
28 per cent. For months, oranges had 
been insipid, ricey and tasteless. It 
was only just before the freeze that 
public confidence in their eating 
quality started to return. During this 
prolonged period, trade at all re- 
ceiving points was disorganized. No 
market had proper’ concentration. 
Marketing followed no plan. It was 
a sorry scramble. The average price 
for all ten Auctions was $1.93 per 
box. 

After the embargo, the ten Auc- 
tions sold 7,627 cars of oranges out 
of a total movement of 17,361 cars. 
or 44 per cent. The recovery in con- 
sumer confidence was accelerated im- 
mediately after the freeze. Dealer 
confidence in Florida oranges has 
passed onward to retailers and to con- 
sumers. Distribution continued tc 
many markets BUT the large termi- 
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President, American Fruit and Pro- 


nal markets had a greater measure 
of proper concentration. A definite 
plan was in operation. The scramble 
ceased and orderly marketing pre- 
vailed. The average price for all ten 
Auctions was $2.85 per box. Figuring 
400 boxes as an average car, it is 
found that 7,627 cars sold at Auction 
after the embargo, grossed $1,679,- 
616 more than the 9,255 cars sold be- 
fore the embargo. If money talks 
this specific evidence for orderly 
marketing and consumer satisfaction 
should resound to the house-tops. 


It is our hope that the net results 
from other channels of distribution 
were equally good. Unfortunately, ac- 
tual comparisons are not possible be- 
cause Auction sales form the only 
public record available. While we re- 
joice with all Florida citrus interests 
for this market improvement in re- 
turns, we must not fail to recognize 
that “average prices” really hide dif. 
ferences in quality. Many brands 
sold well over the average even when 
low prices existed in the first half 
of this season. There was a good 
demand for exceptional fruit but the 
entire market was hurt because the 
volume of undesirable oranges was 
so heavy. It is also true that weeks 
after the freeze when prices were 
comparatively high, some brands sold 
well over the higher averages in Auc- 
tion markets every day. Quality, in- 
ternal and external, really counts. 


Another outstanding example of 
the principle that “quality merchan- 
dise does the trick” is found in this 
year’s tangerine deal. More extensive 
advertising and dealer service opera- 
tions had a good effect but QUALITY 
FRUIT SUPPORTED THAT AD- 
VERTISING. To my mind, the fact 
that tangerines ATE good _ while 
early oranges did not, caused unusual 
consumer interest in favor of tan- 
gerines. Consumers wanted more of 
them, but oranges had lost public 
favor. 


The figures on the completed tan- 
gerine deal show that 5,281 cars 
were shipped this season. If the en- 
tire volume was sold as well as the 
2,143 cars sold at Auction (average 
$2.74 per full box) this total tonnage 
grossed $5,787,976. In the 1938-39 
season, 7,659 cars of tangerines were 
shipped. If all sold as well as the 


duce Auction Association, Inc. 


portion of this volume which sold 
at Auction, the gross sales amounted 
to $6,127,200. In other words 
2,378 additional cars shipped in the 
1938-39 season only grossed an ad- 
ditional $339,224, which was _ less 
than freight charges. The tonnage 
of good eating tangerines this year 
was 31 per cent less than last year 
but gross sales this year were only 
5.8 per cent less. 


This brings up another fundamen- 
tal principle which is important to 
any business. Is Florida in the citrus 
business to raise crops regardless of 
resluts or are you in business to make 
money? The two illustrations given 
above prove that lighter tonnage of 
improved quality created the most 
satisfactory results. We certainly 
compliment the various state agen- 
cies which so ably handled the sit- 
uation after the freeze. We also con- 
gratulate all the growers and ship- 
pers who so willingly cooperated un- 
der the drastic regulations. It took 
a great emergency to accomplish the 
big jump from catastrophe’ to 
achievement. Within a few weeks 
what seemed to be a knockout blow 
became an inspiration to fight and 
win. There is no good reason why 
the same principles cannot apply to 
the marketing of next year’s crop 
Keep quality standards high. Keer 
aoubtful fruit, low grades and un- 
desirable sizes at home. Don’t shiy 
any fruit which you, personally, 
would not eat and enjoy. Public ap- 
preciation will follow. Retain and 
build dealer and consumer confi- 
dence. Good results will follow. 


COVER CROPS, RECOVERY 
OF ORNAMENTALS BROUGHT 
OUT IN PINELLAS NOTES 


A larger acreage has been planted 
to cover crops in Pinellas County 
this year than ever before, according 
to County Agent J. H. Logan. Farm- 
ers report that these crops are grow- 
ing rapidly in field and grove. 

Nurserymen have been pleased 
with the recovery of their ornamen- 
tal plants that were cut back after 
last winter’s cold. The plants have 
come back fast, and most nursery- 
men have done a thriving business 
this season, Mr, Logan says. 





